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Introduction 

In this paper, we present another hitherto unpublished Aramaic incantation bowl 
from the collection of Samir DeHays. 1 The bowl, designated SD12, measures 
150 mm across and 55 mm in depth and contains six well-preserved lines. The 
text is written in a clear, semi-formal hand that has some cursive features (e. g. 
the lamed), spiralling clockwise from the bottom of the concave side to its rim, 

and is surrounded by a circle. Typically, such bowls come from Mesopotamia 

2 

and date to the late Sasanian period. 

Interest in the text is heightened by its use of part of the well-known liturgi¬ 
cal formula from the “Bedtime Shema ” that depicts angels surrounding the sup¬ 
plicant, what we call the “angels on all sides” fonnula. The “Bedtime Shema ” in 


For our previous publication of a bowl from the same collection, see D. Levene / 
S. Bhayro, ‘“Bring to the Gates ... upon a good smell and upon good fragrances’: An 
Aramaic Incantation Bowl for Success in Business”, AfO 51 (2005/2006) 242-246. 
Abbreviations of rabbinic literature are according to G. Stemberger, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1996), 373-376. We would like to thank 
Mr Samir DeHays for his kind permission to publish this bowl. 

2 

For a general introduction to the Aramaic incantation bowls, see G. Bohak, Ancient 
Jewish Magic: A History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 183-193. 
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traditional contemporary siddurim (prayer books) contains the following sec¬ 
tion: 3 

hfriw’ ’nhs ” am 
bN’-on btfrra ’pm 

bxsn mnsm ’ashm 
bx nraci ’wxn bin 

In the name of the Lord, the God of Israel - 
Michael is on my right, and Gabriel is on my left, 
and Uriel is before me, and Raphael is behind me, 
and the Presence of God is above my head. 

Earlier in this section of most traditional siddurim, there is a quotation from 
Zech 3:2, which is often used in the incantation bowls. 4 This, coupled with the 
common practice of reciting the above formula three times, already suggests that 
there may be an underlying magical tradition to the “Bedtime Shema This 
formula recurs in various Jewish contexts and also manifests in Christian and 
Manichaean Syriac texts, Coptic texts as well as Islamic Arabic texts. 5 

Other incantation bowls that contain the “angels on all sides” formula in¬ 
clude BM 91763 (041A), published by Segal, 6 Bowl 22, published by Naveh 
and Shaked, 7 MS 2055/16, MS 2055/24 and MS 2055/25, published by Shaked, s 
Moussaieff 6, published by Shaked, 9 MS 1927/27 and MS 2053/210, to be pub- 


3 

See, for example, S. R. Hirsch, The Hirsch Siddur, 726. 

4 For example, Bowl 11:5—6, published in J. Naveh / S. Shaked, Amulets and Magic 
Bowls: Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (third edition; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1998), 184-187. See also J. Naveh / S. Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae: Aramaic 
Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1993), 25, where it is noted 
that Zech 3:2 is “perhaps the most commonly used verse in the magic texts”. 

5 See the detailed discussions and further references in S. Shaked, “Manichaean Incan¬ 
tation Bowls in Syriac”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 24 (2000) 58-92 (66-70, 
and especially n. 47); Naveh/Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 22-31; Naveh/ 
Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 42 and 295 (in the Additions and Corrections 
section). 

6 See J. B. Segal, Catalogue of the Aramaic and Mandaic Incantation Bowls in the 
British Museum (London: British Museum Press, 2000), 83-85. See also the comments 
of Chr. Muller-Kessler, “Die Zauberschalensammlung des British Museum”, AfO 48/49 
(2001/2002), 115-145 (129). 

7 See Naveh/Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 130-132. 

8 

See Shaked, “Manichaean Incantation Bowls in Syriac”, 66-69, 76-82 and plates 4—6. 

9 

See S. Shaked, “‘Peace be Upon You, Exalted Angels’: on Hekhalot, Liturgy and In¬ 
cantation Bowls”, Jewish Studies Quarterly 2 (1995) 197-219 (200, 211-216). 
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lished by Shaked, 10 and VA 2493 and VA 2497, both of which remain un¬ 
published." It also occurs in contemporaneous amulets, including Amulet 1, 
Amulet 14 and the Ashmolean Greek-Aramaic amulet, as well as in later recipe 
books from the Cairo Geniza, including T-S K 12.29 and T-S K 1.70 (Geniza 
5). 12 

The occurrence of this liturgical formula in so many incantations, from 
Mesopotamia and the eastern Mediterranean, from late antiquity onwards, adds 
to the cumulative evidence that places magical practice at the centre, rather than 
the periphery, of Jewish life. Other evidence includes the appropriation of Jew- 
ish legal terminology, the use of quotations from Biblical and Rabbinic cor¬ 
pora, 14 and the adherence to scribal practice as described in the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud. 15 

In this paper, we shall present the following: 

• an edition of SD12, with translation and brief notes, 

• a comparison of the attested versions in respect of the positions of the angels, 

• a discussion of the formula in its Jewish liturgical context, 

• a discussion of the possible Babylonian origins of the “angels on all sides” 
formula. 


10 Identifications made by Shaul Shaked in the process of preparing the Aramaic incan¬ 
tation bowls from The Schoyen Collection for publication. 

11 Identifications and readings made by Dan Levene during a research visit to the Vor- 
derasiatisches Museum (Berlin). 

12 

For Amulet 1, Amulet 14 and Geniza 5, see Naveh/Shaked, Amulets and Magic 
Bowls, 40-45, 102-105, 224-229; for the Ashmolean amulet, see R. Kotansky / J. Na- 
veh / S. Shaked, “A Greek-Aramaic Silver Amulet from Egypt in the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum”, Le Museon 105 (1992) 5-26; for T-S K 12.29, see P. Schafer / S. Shaked, Ma- 
gische Texts aus der Kairoer Geniza. Band II (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997), 217— 
226, especially the commentary on 224-225. 

13 

Regarding the use of divorce terminology, see S. Shaked, “The Poetics of Spells. 
Language and Structure in Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity. 1: The Divorce For¬ 
mula and its Ramifications”, in T. Abusch / K. van der Toorn (eds.), Mesopotamian 
Magic: Textual, Historical, and Interpretative Perspectives (Groningen: Styx Publica¬ 
tions, 1999), 173-195. See also M.J. Geller. “Tablets and Magic Bowls”, in S. Shaked 
(ed.), Officina Magica: Essays on the Practice of Magic in Late Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 
2005), 53-72 (61-63), who suggests that the appropriation of legal terminology for 
magical purposes has Mesopotamian antecedents. 

14 

For an interesting example of a Mishnaic quotation, see D. Levene, ‘“If You Appear 
as a Pig’: Another Incantation Bowl (Moussaieff 164)”, JSS 52 (2007) 59-70. 

15 For example, the use of lengthened waws, in order to distinguish them from vor/s; see 
S. Bhayro, “Divorcing a Demon: Incantation Bowls and BT Gittin 85b”, in S. Shaked 
(ed.), Talmudic Archaeology (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 
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An Edition of SD12 



Text 

nmm mm nn m xnnvn iimmm 'wim .1 
n^im^m xmin mnx^’m ^xmio mD’rm rftxawm ^xmm .2 
mn im •’itt m smn ia mm p’mn is® mxmt mm 'jsnrsw .3 
*?m in xsm *731 in mn *7m in mn ^m in low ^m in man ‘m nnn im .4 
ti®i mpi miVm rf70 iax iax mnx -wx mnx tfnm Brawn mrrnn .5 

ti®i iaxi px n' 717'7 xnann inn .6 
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Translation 

1 Gabriel is on the right of Dudita, daughter of Duday, and her sons and 
her daughters, 

2 and Michael is on her left, and before her is Susiel, and behind her is 
Menuha, and above her is 

3 Sekinath-El. “The LORD of hosts is his name” (Isa 51:15). Remove 
from her, from Dudita, daughter of Duday, and from her sons 

4 and from her daughters, every evil affliction demon and every evil 
satan and every evil living creature and every evil word and every evil 
utterance and all 

5 the spirits of copulation in the world. “I Am that I Am” (Ex 3:14). 
Amen, Amen, Selah, Elallelujah and established and sound. 

6 This seal is for ever. Amen and Amen and sound. 

Notes 

Our text opens, in lines 1-3, with a version of the Hebrew “angels on all sides” 
formula that fonns the subject of our discussion. Another Hebrew section fol¬ 
lows in lines 3-5 (nbun ... p’mn). Thus, with its two main sections and accom¬ 
panying biblical quotations, SD12 is predominantly written in Hebrew. The im¬ 
perative Hiphil verb p’mn designates the second section a command, which is 
characteristic of this type of incantation. The lack of the feminine suffix n- on 
the noun in that modifies H’n, coupled with the misplacing of the definite article 
in the phrase tff’fttffn mrmn, give this section a certain awkwardness that might 
be indicative of the scribe’s lack of fluency in Hebrew. The phrase men crp ] s 
the reverse of the very common expression D’pl Tuff. 16 The order in which it 
appears here is rare and unusual for any period, and is known to the authors to 
occur only once elsewhere in a bowl. 17 In line 6, there is a degree of incongruity 
surrounding the treatment of the fem. sg. xnnnn, as it is modified by the masc. 
sg. dem. pron. pin. 


16 The phrase □’pi TUff “sound and established” is a very common and well known term 
that is used in virtually all Jewish legal documents from the seventh century onwards. Its 
frequent use in the Aramaic incantation bowls serves to emphasise their legal and scribal 
aspects. See M. A. Friedman, Jewish Marriage in Palestine: A Cairo Geniza Study. Vol. 
I: The Ketubba Traditions (Tel-Aviv: Tel-Aviv University, 1980), 478. The phrase Tltff 
□”p1 still appears in contemporary traditional Ketubot. 

17 

See Montgomery 13:8; J. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (Phi¬ 
ladelphia: University Museum, 1913), 178. 
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The Positions of the Angels 

The following table shows the positions of the angels as presented in some of 

18 

the incantations mentioned above (we have also included the Siddur): 


Category 

Text 

On the 
right 

On the 

left 

In front 

Behind 

Above 

Bowl — 

Jewish 

script 

SD12 

bx’-ai 

bxrrn 

btf’DIO 

xmm 

bxnrhw 


VA 2497 

— 

bto’o 

bx’m? 

bx’nm 

bxnrhw 


VA 2493 

bx’-ai 

bxrrn 

bx’m? 

— 

bxnrhw 


Moussaieff 

6:7-8 

ton 

bx’ru? 

bX’ONO 

nrrnn 

bxw’tp 

bxnrsw 

bx 


Moussaieff 

6:8-9 

ton 

n’snnir bN 

— 

nrran 

WT7P 

bx nrsw 


Bowl 22 

btrmn 

bto’o 

btf’DIO 

bsw’tp 

bx nrhttt 


BM 91763 

bx’-ai 

bta’n 

— 

bxnnn 

bxvirrw 
(2 x) 

Amulet — 

Jewish 

script 

Amulet 1 

txa rain 

btrns? 

bx’oio 

nrrm 

bx nrh® 


Greek- 

Aramaic 

btrmn 

bx’-irs 

tnnn 

— 

bx nrhttt 

Geniza - 

Jewish 

script 

T-S K 12.29 

bxrrn 

bx’-ai 

btrirm 

bxD-n 

bxmx 

irioon 


T-S K 1.70 

bxrrn 

bx’-ai 

— 

— 

— 

Bowl - 

Syriac 

script 

MS 2055/16 





>Ar^7D 

Siddur 

“Bedtime 

Shema ” 

bto’o 

bx’-m 

btrnx 

bXDT 

bx nrsw 


18 

' The order varies between the texts - they do not always follow the sequence indicated 
in the table. 
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Even across the parallel bowl texts written in Jewish script, there is much varia¬ 
tion in the names of the angels that are invoked for protection around the client. 
The only angel that is consistent in all the bowls that we have examined is the 
one that is stated to be above the client: bx nrhW or bxniottf. This is also the case 
with the late-antique amulets, as well as with the siddurim. In SD12, one cannot 
be entirely certain as to whether this name is written with one or two words. 
The spelling in Mouissaieff 6, however, in which the scribe added an extra bit 
after btfriTOW, and the fact that the name is reproduced twice in BM 91763, seem 
to suggest that there was some contusion amongst the scribes of the bowls and 
that both the separated and conflated forms were used. 

There is a strong tendency in the Jewish bowls to place Michael on the left, 
whereas, perhaps not surprisingly, the Geniza texts agree with the Siddar in 

placing Michael on the right. It is perhaps noteworthy that the Manichaean Syr- 

20 

iac bowls also agree with the Siddur in this respect. 

This variation among the parallels testifies to the fluidity of the craft of the 
late-antique scribes in their rendition of such formulae. - A more obvious aspect 
of this is the fact that they had to do things like adjust the pronominal suffixes to 
fit in with the gender and number of their clients. 

The Liturgical Perspective 

When we examine ancient liturgical texts we rarely have the ability to determine 
when a certain component was composed or what its original context was. In 
most cases we can only tell what the latest date for its composition, or at least its 
inclusion in the liturgy, was. This is the case with invocations of angels for pro¬ 
tection, which do not appear in classical rabbinic literature but are found for the 
first time in Jewish liturgy in Seder Rav Amram Gaon (late ninth-century Baby- 
Ionia).“ The discovery of similar formulae on magic bowls and amulets informs 

19 ... . 

Due to the variation in the quality of scribal skills that we find in bowl texts, it is not 
always clear whether there is a space between the words. Other reasons for this can be 
the difficulties that come from writing texts within round and concave surfaces, and the 
fact that often the scribes have to incorporate a considerable amount of text into a small 
space. 

20 

Although this is not the case with the later Syriac traditions preserved in the “Book of 
Protection” - see H. Gollancz, The Book of Protection, being a Collection of Syriac 
Charms (London: Oxford University Press, 1912), 5-7. 

21 

For a recent discussion of scribal activity with respect to the magic bowls, see 
S. Shaked, “Transmission and Transformation of Spells: The Case of the Jewish Babylo¬ 
nian Aramaic Bowls”, in G. Bohak / Y. Harari / S. Shaked (eds.), Continuity and Inno¬ 
vation in the Magical Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 187-217. 

22 

For Seder Rav Amram, see S.C. Reif, Judaism and Hebrew Prayer (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 184-185. 
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us that such formulae existed many centuries before their appearance in an au¬ 
thoritative liturgical text. For this reason it is important for our understanding of 
the liturgy, its sources and functions. 

Wandering alone at night was considered by the rabbis to be a dangerous act. 
When the Tosefta defines the Fialakhic category of a fool (HOW), it mentions 
among other things “one who goes out at night alone” (’TiT nb’bn XHI’n). Some 
six centuries later, Rav Amram Gaon quotes a similar phrase in the list of event- 
specific blessings and petitions, providing a liturgical text to accompany the one 
who needs to go out at night, saying: 

mrixm bxini ’iDbzn bx’ti? ’bxatrai bx mam nais 25 ni?c> xbn nb’bn ms xtsvco 
.in iDBWi in i?iDa 'n ’ib’xn ,’wsi hi? bx nrac ,bxiK>s?w 
When a person goes out at night at no specific hour, he should say: God is 
on my right, and Uziel is on my left, and Nemuel is before me, and Sha'a- 
shuel is behind me. The presence of God is above my head. Save me Lord 
from an evil affliction and from an evil satan. 

The similarity to the texts in the bowls is clear - a person is asking beneficial 
celestial beings for protection from all directions. Maybe by the time of Amram 
the realities of life had changed so that going out at night was occasionally a 
necessity and therefore no longer condemned. Special protection was, neverthe¬ 
less, required to assist the night traveler. 

This formula was not apparent in the fixed daily liturgy until the beginning 
of the thirteen century, where it is found in the “Bedtime Shema ” in Mahzor 
Vitry : 26 

’wxn hi? bx nimtin hxDi nnxm bxmx ’iDba bx’-an ’bxatra bxom mam 

’biaioi 

Michael is on my right, Gabriel is on my left, Uriel is before me, and Re- 
fael is behind me, and the presence of God is above my head, and Sanoy 
and Sansanoy and Sanmagly. 


23 t.Ter 1:3. 

24 Text from E.D. Goldschmidt (ed.), Seder Rav Amram Gaon (Jerusalem: Mosad ha- 
RavKuk, 1971), 184. 

25 

One variant reading is “alone at night” (nb’bo ’TIT), which conforms to the Tosefta as 
quoted above. 

26 Mahzor Vitry is a prayer book that serves as a prototype of the Ashkenazi rite, and was 
composed by Rabbi Simcha, a disciple of Rashi. For the text see S. Horowitz, (ed.), 
Mahzor Vitry (Berlin: Itzkowski, 1893), §77. A similar formula appears in another text 
from the same rabbinical circles; see S. Buber / J. Freimann (eds.), Siddur Rashi (Berlin: 
Chevrat Mekitse Nirdamim, 1911), 215: ’loba bx’lix mnxa bx’-m ’bxatra bxo’» mam 
qbmoi ’iioioi ’iioi ’ran hs? hx nroan hxon. 
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Gradually this invocation entered most versions of the “Bedtime Shema”. How¬ 
ever, this prayer never obtained the authority of statutory liturgy, since in a 
strictly halakhic manner it is a supplementary pray err The Talmudic nucleus of 
this nocturnal prayer is rather short, simply including a recitation of the first 
paragraph of the Shema Yisrael (Deut 6:4-9) and a blessing beginning with the 
words “Blessed ... who makes the bands of sleep to fall upon my eyes” (... inn 
’PV by nrty ’bnn b’Dan). 28 Over time, many scriptural readings, Psalms, peniten¬ 
tial prayers, supplications and poems were added to the “Bedtime Shema ”, 
which allowed a great deal of variation, while the statutory prayers were treated 
in a much more conservative manner. The text significantly differs from one rite 
to the other and even prayer books of the same rite vary in terms of some of its 
contents and order. However, the invocation of the angels is found to this day in 
most of the traditional prayer books. This is important because the practice of 
invoking celestial beings was considered highly suspect and frowned upon. 

The rabbis were reluctant to incorporate liturgical pieces that included the 
invocation of angels. A famous example is that prescribed in Ber 60b for a per¬ 
son entering a privy: “Be honoured, ye honoured and holy ones that minister to 
the Most High, Give honour to the God of Israel. Wait for me till I enter and do 
my needs, and return to you”. Abaye, a fourth century Babylonian rabbi, disap¬ 
proved of this formula, saying: “One should not speak thus, lest they should 
leave him and go”. He thus suggested the following alternative: “Preserve me, 
preserve me, help me, help me, support me, support me, till I have entered and 

29 

come forth, for this is the way of human beings” (Ber 60b).~ 

Neither version was included in the standard liturgy. A later commentary 
suggested that the assumption that one is constantly accompanied by angels may 
be considered haughty. But more disturbing from a theological point of view 
was the invocation of other celestial entities rather than God. The prohibition to 
invoke the angels, or rather, its lack of efficacy, is expressed in p.Ber 9.1, 63a: 
“If trouble comes against a man, he shall not cry neither to Michael nor Gabriel, 
but to me he shall cry and I shall answer him immediately; as it is written: 
‘whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved’ (Joel 3:5). At- 


27 

Regarding the legal status of the “Bedtime Shema”, see M. Washofsky, “Minhag and 
Halakhah: Toward a Model of Shared Authority on Matters of Ritual”, in W. Jacob / 
M. Zemer (eds.), Rabbinic-Lay Relations in Jewish Law (Tel Aviv: Freehof Institute of 
Progressive Halakhah, 1993), 99-126 (107-111). 

28 Ber 60b. 

29 

The person entering the privy is confronted with the dilemma of desiring angelic 
protection, as promised in Ps 91:11, while at the same time not wishing to offend the 
angels by admitting them into the privy. Without protection, the person would be vul¬ 
nerable to the demons lurking therein. 

30 

See Rabbi Joseph Caro’s comments, Beit Joseph, Orakh Hayim 3:1. 
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tempts to discourage angelic invocations were not always successful, as the 
Shabbat hymn Shalom Alaykhem demonstrates. In spite of objections to the 
recitation of this hymn, it remains one of the most popular domestic hymns to 
date. 32 

The invocation of the angels before falling asleep was intended to help the 
supplicant in a liminal moment, i. e. the transition from being awake and active 
to being asleep and passive. As sleep was considered to be “one sixtieth of 
death” (Ber 57b), special protection was required. Since it was to be recited in 
a domestic context, its acceptance was not too problematic. In the liturgical text 
of the “Bedtime Shema ”, this invocation was embedded with verses expressing 
faith and confidence in God. The theology of the formula was accepted because 
it places the presence of God over the head of the supplicant. The same is true of 
the hymn sung at the Havdalah service, which, though not considered liturgy in 
the lull sense of the word, was nevertheless accepted. This hymn is also sung at 
a liminal moment, i. e. the end of the Sabbath and the beginning of the week. 

The magic bowl texts demonstrate that such invocations predate their appear¬ 
ance in the standard liturgy. We may assume that they were part of a popular 
piety that “was not confined exclusively to the ignorant classes of society”. 
The acceptance of the formula was gradual, perhaps taking several generations 
to overcome halakhic objections - first as an event-specific liturgy recited when 
going out at night, and subsequently in the daily liturgy. 

Babylonian Origins 

The Babylonian and magical context of the earliest use of the angels on all sides 
formula has long fascinated scholars, even before many of the Aramaic incanta¬ 
tion bowls were published. For example, Trachtenberg asserted that the “Bed- 
time Shema ” derives from ancient Mesopotamian incantations, and most mod- 


31 

Sung at the Shabbat table, this hymn addresses the ministering angels and welcomes 
them. The author is unknown but the hymn was probably written in the light of the 
Talmudic tradition that two angels escort the person who returns from the synagogue on 
the eve of Shabbat (Shab 119b). 

32 

See M. Bar-Ilan, “Prayers of Jews to Angels and Other Mediators in the First Centu¬ 
ries CE”, in M. Poorthuis / J. Schwartz (eds.), Saints and Role Models in Judaism and 
Christianity (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 79-95 (79-88). 

33 

See D. Marx, “The Morning Ritual in the Talmud: The Reconstitution of One’s Body 
and Personal Identity through the Blessings”, HUCA 77 (2006), 103-129 (108-112). 

34 Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 38. 

35 

J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition: A Study in Folk Religion (New York: 
Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1939), 156. 
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ern analyses are founded on his work. 36 Thanks to recent Assyriological scholar¬ 
ship, we are now in a position to revisit this topic. The most striking parallel and 
possible antecedent occurs in Tablet 3 of the Utukku Lemniitu incantation series, 

37 

attested in Babylonia at least as far back as the early second millennium BCE: 

103 ana mar-su ina a-Ia-ki-ia 

104 da-la-at E ina se-ri-ia 

105 ina ba-a-bi-su ina sa-se-e-a 

106 as-kup-pat E ina nu-bal-ki-ti-ia 

107 ana E ina e-re-bi-ia 

108 d UTU ina pa-ni-ia d 30 ina ar-ki-ia 

109 d U.GUR ina im-ni-ia 

110 A nin-urta ina su-me-li-ia 

111 ana mar-su ina te-he-e-a ina qaq-qad mar-si qa-ti ina um-mu-di-ia 

112 se-e-du dum-qi la-mas-su dum-qi i-da-a-a li-iz-ziz 

103 When I go to the patient, 

104 when I push open the door of the house, 

105 when I call out at his gate, 

106 when I cross the threshold of the house, 

107 when I enter the house, 

108 with Samas in front of me and Sin behind me, 

109 with Nergal on my right, 

110 and with Ninurta on my left, 

111 when I approach the patient, and lay my hand on the patient’s head, 

112 may the good spirit and good genius be present at my side. 

( Utukku Lemniitu, Tablet 3, 103-112) 

Instead of the four angels and the divine presence, this passage has four deities 
and two types of demons. Yet its parallels with the “angels on all sides” formula 
are immediately obvious. Furthermore, the context is very significant. 

Tablet 3 of the Utukku Lemniitu incantation series concerns the activities of 
the asipu, “physician-exorcist”, whose responsibilities included both diagnosis 
and treatment. The above passage is from one of a series of Udug-hul, “evil 


36 Thus, for example, A. A. Barb, “Animula Vagula Blandula ... Notes on Jingles, Nur¬ 
sery-Rhymes and Channs with an Excursus on Noththe’s Sisters”, Folklore 61 (1950) 
15-30(18, nn. 15-16). 

M. J. Geller, Evil Demons: Canonical Utukku Lemnutu Incantations (Helsinki: The 
Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 2007), 105 (text) and 200 (translation). The text is in 
both Sumerian and Akkadian. We give here the Akkadian text, as this is perhaps more 
accessible for readers. Geller’s edition gives both the Sumerian and Akkadian versions. 

38 

' The exact functions of the asipu, and how they related to those of another Mesopota¬ 
mian therapist, the asu, are discussed by J. Scurlock, “Physician, Exorcist, Conjurer, 
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demon”, incantations, used by the asipu to protect himself as he carries out his 
professional duties. Several of these Udug-hul incantations involve the invoca¬ 
tion of divine beings around the asipu for the purpose of protection, specifically 
because he is visiting the house of the sick client. The Udug-hul incantations 
clearly show that the asipu is treating the patient holistically, addressing both 
physical ailments, such as headaches, as well as the affliction caused by various 
types of demons, which are listed in the incantations. Again, it is interesting that 
many of the later Aramaic incantation bowls do exactly the same thing, men¬ 
tioning physical ailments such as headaches and also listing demons. 

Conclusion 

When we examine Jewish liturgical texts, we are rarely in a position to deter¬ 
mine when a particular element was composed or the context of its origin. We 
are usually only able to detennine the terminus ad quem of its composition or 
the point at which it was integrated into the liturgy. The invocation of angels on 
all sides does not appear in the classical rabbinic corpora. Its first occurrence in 
a liturgical context is in the ninth-century Seder of R. Amram Gaon, but its ear¬ 
lier use in the magic bowls demonstrates that the fonnula existed for around four 
centuries prior to its integration into an authoritative liturgical context. The 
Babylonian context for both the magic bowls and Amram Gaon’s Seder, cou¬ 
pled with the probable Mesopotamian antecedent for this formula, 41 suggests 
that Jewish liturgy has appropriated an ancient formula and preserved it to this 
day. 


Magician: A Tale of Two Healing Professionals”, in T. Abusch / K. van der Toom 
(eds.), Mesopotamian Magic: Textual, Historical, and Interpretative Perspectives (Gro¬ 
ningen: Styx Publications, 1999), 69-79. 

39 E.g. 3:10-25, 63-76, 128-145, 170-176; see Gellcr, Evil Demons, 197-202. 

40 For example, MS 1927/8 in S. Shaked, “Form and Purpose in Aramaic Spells: Some 
Jewish Themes (The Poetics of Magic Texts)”, in S. Shaked (ed.), Officina Magica: 
Essays on the Practice of Magic in Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 1-30 (11-12, 26-27). 

41 Geller suggested that the rise of the phenomenon of Aramaic incantation bowls in 
Babylonia may have been a response to the demise of the cuneiform medical and magi¬ 
cal tradition, serving as a kind of stopgap between the study of cuneiform science, which 
ceased in the third century CE, and the rise of Greek science, through Syriac and Arabic 
translations, from the sixth century CE; see M.J. Geller, “Graeco-Babylonian Utukku 
Lemniitu”, NABU 2008/2, 43-44 (44). If this is the case, then it is possible that the 
scribes producing the Aramaic incantation bowls, in stepping into the void left by the 
demise of the asipu, were consciously trying to perpetuate an historic practice, albeit in a 
more basic way. This could explain how such asipu lore was incorporated into a Jewish 
Aramaic magical context, and subsequently into Jewish liturgy. 
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